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and Thorndike's " Animal Intelligence." He implies that Thorndike 
has done no work on the primates. Of von Uexkuell, whose writings 
would certainly seem to belong to " the whole relevant literature of 
Europe," Mr. McCabe has had an intimation : he calls him " von Uex- 
huell," throughout, and regrets that he has been unable to trace a paper of 
his quoted in the " Cambridge Natural History." He is apparently un- 
acquainted with any experimental evidence for modifiability of behavior 
in the Protozoa or Ccelenterates, and the work of Terkes is totally un- 
known to him. 

The conclusions which are reached on the basis of the facts thus 
gathered may be briefly summarized. The only evidence of the presence 
of mind on which the author relies is the anatomy of the brain. " The 
only reliable . . . way to infer consciousness is from the structure of 
the brain." Learning by experience is rejected as a criterion because 
it occurs unconsciously in human beings. " No one will suggest that 
the more elaborate nerve processes which underlie our higher conscious 
states may be found in the animal without consciousness, but there is 
no reason why the simpler associative processes may not be so found. 
Unconscious inference is common enough in human experience. The 
rapid processes of reasoning which superficial writers call ' intuition,' 
especially in the case of woman, are largely unconscious." The appear- 
ance of the cortex marks the beginning of consciousness in the evolu- 
tionary series, the stages of which are traced with reference to geological 
changes in a way which makes interesting reading. Upon the main 
problem of the book, " whether a new reality or agency beside ether inter- 
venes at some point in the earth's history," a negative outcome is 
reached. "Frankly, I find no speculation on the origin and nature of 
consciousness that is worth reproducing, and I assuredly have none 
to offer. ... It seems to me quite hopeless to speculate on the origin of con- 
sciousness as long as its organ is so wrapped in mystery. ... At present our 
knowledge of the cortex, the most transcendently important thing that 
science approaches, is appallingly meager." Why, then, one may ask, be 
so sure that mind is impossible before the cortex develops? 

The last chapters treat of the progress of mind after its appearance: 
the most important factors in this progress are held to be the substitu- 
tion of ground-dwelling for tree-dwelling habits, the successive ad- 
vances of the ice-sheet, and the great migrations and consequent inter- 
mingling of tribes. Whatever the shortcomings of the book, it holds 
one's attention throughout by its lively style. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

The Unexplored Self: An Introduction to Christian Doctrine for Teach- 
ers and Students. George R. Montgomery. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1910. Pp. viii + 249. 

Although all religions of the inward type have been individualistic 
and empirical, theology has commonly preferred to deal with the uni- 
versal. Of late, however, the empirical emphasis has invaded even this 
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cloistered realm, a fact of which Dr. Montgomery's little book on " The 
Unexplored Self " is one of the most recent indications. It starts 
avowedly from personal experience, and finds the warrant for its larger 
constructions in the implications of that experience. On the first page 
the question as to the worth of a man is raised — an inquiry which car- 
ries one at once into the heart of theology, for worth is as distinctly the 
key-note in constructing a harmony of the future as cause is in con- 
structing a harmony of the past. The author does not argue for his own 
(Christian) answer, that men are of high present worth, with " unlim- 
ited possibility of growth in value " — younger brothers of Christ — but 
calls attention to it, and sends the reader to his own personal experience 
for its corroboration. If one does not find an adequate confirmation 
there, the counsel is to enlarge the personal activities in lines calcu- 
lated to test the hypothesis of human lasting value ; for, he says, " one 
who plunges into the purposeful activities of society finds the sense of a 
final purpose (future values) coming as a matter of course." That is, 
let one explore himself, and bring to consciousness new parts of his 
nature, and see if they do not harmonize with and confirm the hypothesis 
in question. This certainly seems to be the logic of Jesus, also (cf. 
John 7 : 17), but it is a line of inquiry which is matter for scorn to a 
certain type of philosopher. What have a man's inner experiences to do 
with the constitution of the universe? The test-tube and the spectrum 
must decide as to that. Pull many of us are evidently in a transition 
stage as to man's relation to the cosmos. He has been shorn of his an- 
cient dignity as a kind of demigod, a child of heaven and earth, and yet 
he is still regarded by many as too separate from the cosmos to be 
treated as a veritable phenomenon, a disclosure of its nature. The author 
is not guilty of this inconsistency. For him discoveries made in the 
" unexplored self " are discoveries in nature in general, and replete with 
implicit revelation. " Analysis," he tells us, " of any or of all experience 
discloses the two functional variables, value and relation." Reasoning, 
which he does not disparage, " can not originate the value." It is an 
empirical datum, in which the self is the cardinal factor. Indeed, the 
" assurance of reality that comes from preciousness . . . has been per- 
haps more provocative of discoveries " than " that which comes from 
inferences." 

So, too, the divine rests upon the instinctive functioning of the self 
at its best. Wonders, whether miracles or natural mysteries, are no 
proof of it. " There has ever been a perversity in human nature which 
would equate unknown and divinity. That was Herbert Spencer's 
primitivism." On the contrary, the divinity of Christ is thoroughly 
natural, " if by natural we mean those events that fit vitally into human 
experience." That so often it does not seem so is due to the fact that 
men are wont to frame a " pompous, magniloquent," unproven definition 
of God, and then say, " God we have found out about ; now, was Jesus 
his son ? " whereas the real problem is, " Jesus we know ; now, did he have 
a heavenly father?" "We reach deity through the highest human." 
Similarly it is not nature, but life, that witnesses to immortality. Faith 
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is essentially a proper valuation of the weaker lights of experience, which 
the glare of coercive reasoning too often shuts out. 

The reader will find in these suggestive pages, with their quiet Naza- 
rene style, many familiar (and challenged) teachings set forth in new 
and persuasive aspects. The least satisfying chapter is that on " The First 
and Great Commandment." The primacy of love to God is main- 
tained properly enough, but the first reason for it (which should be the 
main one), that "there is much more to life . . . than merely loving 
one's neighbor," is left in negative and hence unconvincing form. Tts 
content is not given, nor is the " much more " suggested. Why does not 
some Christian (or Hebrew) ethicist develop the content of the com- 
mandment of supreme love to God, and bring his ethical system into 
touch with that of the Greeks by showing that that commandment really 
calls for the highest individual aspiration, and that its upshot is the 
validation of man's creative faculties — his highest individual func- 
tioning ? 

William Forbes Cooley. 
Columbia University. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. January, 
1911. William James as Philosopher (pp. 125-153) : A. O. Lovejoy. - 
The more specific significance of James consists in this, that he brought 
to the vocation of the philosopher an almost unequaled power of seeing 
these two generic aspects of reality: the uniqueness and inwardly self- 
authenticating character of concrete existences, and the uniqueness and 
the primacy of the temporal quality of experience. The Place of Leisure 
in Life (pp. 153-165) : B. Bosanquet. - A popular account of the unity 
or plot of Aristotle's " Ethics." Leisure is the satisfaction of a disinter- 
ested interest and is, for Aristotle, the goal of education. Charity Organiza- 
tion (pp. 165-178) : Thomas Jones. -A reply to Bosanquet's criticism in 
the Journal of July, 1910, and a statement of the theory of pauperism. 
Goethe's Influence on Carlyle (pp. 178-189) : P. Melian Stawell. - The 
first of two papers in which is noted the emphasis in Goethe upon the kin- 
ship and sympathy between man and nature and the necessity of renun- 
ciation for the higher life. Idealism and the Conception of Forgiveness 
(pp. 189-198) : J. W. Scott. - Badness is defective synthesis, and this is 
not an essential element in human nature. Hence, as capable of elimina- 
tion, and when eliminated, it may be forgiven. Confessions of an Inde- 
terminist (pp. 199-215) : W. F. Cooley. - Free will is a multiform, but 
essential, susceptibility to values, a susceptibility not rigidly fixed but 
subject to change apart from circumstances. In this sense it is essential 
to individuality. Reviews: F. W. Bussill, Marcus Aurelius and the 
Later Stoics: T. Whittaker. Walter L. Sheldon, The Story of the Bible 
from the Standpoint of Modern Scholarship: N. Schmidt. R. L. Otley, 
Christian Ideas and Ideals: David Phillips. John W. Buckham, Per- 
sonality and the Christian Ideal: G. R. Dodson. Marion Le Roy Burton, 



